CHAPTER XII
IS   BERNARD   SHAW  CONCEITED?
THERE are many questions about Bernard Shaw which still
set people by the ears and split them into opposing camps*
Is Bernard Shaw conceited? Is he consistent? Is he
serious? These are typical questions, and that they are
still burning questions is a measure of Shaw's failure to
convince, and a proof that he is for ever defeating himself.
For although he has been answering such questions assidu-
ously since before the twentieth century began, the public
is still asking them, and when it tries to answer them the
answers are almost invariably wrong.
Those who do not know Bernard Shaw do not bother
even to ask the first question. They take it for granted
that he is conceited, abnormally and appallingly so. But
it is a question well worth asking, and for myself I would
answer that while Shaw has a very fine conceit of the
importance of his work, and even.of himself as the instru-
ment for getting that work done, he is personally not in the
least conceited. Incidentally, would not a man of his
mental and literary powers be outstandingly a fool if he held
a poor opinion of himself, and outstandingly a humbug if
he pretended to hold that opinion? If Shaw's impartial
opinion of Shaw is a healthy one, and he voices it, thereby
offending the canons of gentlemanly conduct, he cannot
help it; he would rather be ungentlemanly than a mock-
modest humbug. Indeed, he has said that no true artist
can be a gentleman, adding, of course, that Bernard Shaw
is an artist. 'I leave the.delicacies of retirement to those
who are gentlemen first and literary workmen afterwards.
The cart and trumpet for me/
Before going further let us try to clear up this gentleman
business; otherwise it will be in the way continually. Let
it be said at once, then, that Bernard Shaw is a gentleman.
And none of his brilliant attempts to prove the contrary
succeeds. Gentleman can be given a hundred different
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